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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistopheles. Drei Aufsatze zur Naturge- 

schichte des Pessimismus. Von Friedrich Paulsen. Berlin, Wilhelm 

Hertz, 1900. — pp. ix, 259. 

In these essays Professor Paulsen places before us three figures which 
throw light upon each other by reason of their similarities and dif- 
ferences. All three of them possess, in an exaggerated degree, the un- 
happy gift of detecting the evil and ugly phases of life. They delight in 
revealing the world in all its ugliness and nakedness, and are fascinated by 
the sight of human weakness and vice. They are all lacking in love, in 
the love that discovers the good in man and turns all things to good, the 
love that finds even in the apparently most hopeless soul a spark of human 
perfection, and can see the evil sub specie boni. And they all lack faith in 
human nature ; mankind is utterly depraved and there is no hope for it. 

The difference between these characters lies in this. Schopenhauer 
and Hamlet really despise the wickedness and ugliness of life, which are 
an offence to them, while Mephistopheles loves everything low and vulgar ; 
this is his natural element. Yet they too find a certain pleasure in it ; the 
presence of these shadow-sides confirms their theory of life and serves as a 
means of exercising their wit. They hate the wrong, but they cannot keep 
from analyzing it and contemplating it ; they are morbidly attracted to it ; 
they seek it out and expect to find it everywhere. 

The business of displaying the sore spots of humanity, Professor Paulsen 
believes, has never been pursued with greater skill than during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. Our literature is full of the spirit which 
reveals itself in Schopenhauer, Hamlet, and Mephistopheles. And it is not 
solely the love of truth that has actuated our age in this regard. We have 
grown tired of the false idealism that painted everything in a rosy hue, and 
this realistic spirit in our literature and art is a reaction against the past. 
But as is usually the case in such movements, we have gone too far in the 
other direction ; where our predecessors saw nothing but beauty and truth, 
we see nothing but ugliness and lies. But this tendency cannot endure. 
The object of art will ever be to portray the beautiful, the true, and the 
good, to use the evil as a foil to the good, to paint the shadows in order to 
bring out the light, and to place before the human will as the goal of its 
deepest longings tangible and impressive images of the noble and the good. 
That is what the great masters, the creators of Hamlet and Mephistopheles, 
have done, and that is what the art of the future must do if it would en- 
dure. 

This is an unusually fascinating and vigorous little work, and I for one 
have read it with the keenest interest and pleasure. The characters de- 
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picted are certainly attractive to most of us, and the manner in which they 
are presented by Professor Paulsen is masterful. The characterization of 
Schopenhauer's personality and philosophy is full of life and strength. 
Schopenhauer's system is, indeed, the natural reflection of his own self, 
his soul is a world as will and idea. His intellect is clear, placid, and 
blessed, his will dark, troubled, and full of woe. His will-life netted him 
nothing but sorrow and disappointment ; in the contemplation of the world 
of ideas he could forget his own disordered impulses and rise beyond the 
misery of his everyday existence. He was intellectually honest, sincere, 
brave, and proud ; volitionally he was selfish, vain, arrogant, hot-tempered, 
sensual, grasping, distrustful, and full of idle fear. ' ' In his practical life 
he suffered shipwreck, but he found a refuge in the realm of thought to 
which the talents and inclinations of his early youth had pointed him." 
The dualism of his nature is reflected in his philosophy ; it is the dualism 
of will and idea. His pessimism is the expression of his own unhappy 
will. His moral philosophy is the almost exact opposite of his real life 
and behavior ; in it he passes judgment upon his own moral bankruptcy. 
Sympathy is for him the basis of morality ; self-denial and self-sacrifice 
alone give a man moral worth. Goodness of will is noumenal goodness, 
essential good ; intellectual efficiency is merely a phenomenal affair, a brain 
phenomenon that is nothing in itself, while the goodness of the heart can 
never pass away. In this regard, Schopenhauer is in perfect agreement 
with the great religions of redemption, the religions which preach the nega- 
tion of the natural will, the elimination of our lower desires. 

Schopenhauer's theoretical philosophy is also rooted in his personality. 
He is an idealist in epistemology and a voluntarist in metaphysics. This 
empirical world of ours is a world of illusion and does not deserve to exist. 
The will is the essential phase of being, the intellect a derivative function 
of the same. This voluntarism, Professor Paulsen thinks, is Schopen- 
hauer's greatest achievement ; the time will come when the history of psy- 
chology will begin a new epoch with Schopenhauer. His pessimism, how- 
ever, is not a necessary consequence of his doctrine of will ; for after all 
this will of his can negate itself and therefore realize its ultimate end and 
highest good, salvation. 

Professor Paulsen's interpretation of the character of Hamlet has been 
received with the warmest favor, on the one hand, and with a storm of in- 
dignation, on the other. The cause of this difference of opinion is plain 
enough. A great drama is like a human life, subject to various interpreta- 
tions, and absolute agreement is no more possible in the one case than in 
the other. Professor Paulsen regards the behavior and character of Hamlet 
as abnormal. His vacillation, he thinks, is not due to rational delibera- 
tion or to moral scruples, but to an almost diseased state of mind. The 
contemplation of events following the death of his father has destroyed his 
faculty of moral volition and action. The dominant feeling aroused in him 
by his surroundings is one of intense aversion and contempt, which poisons 
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his imagination and cripples his will. He feigns insanity and is thereby 
enabled to give free expression to his disgust, and to reveal the court life in 
all its moral hollowness and ugliness. His emotional nature is disordered ; 
states of deep depression rapidly alternate with states of exaggerated joy. 
His speech betrays these sudden changes of sentiment. At one moment, 
his conversation is pitched in a calm and rational key, the next, he breaks 
out in a torrent of wild and angry abuse of himself and others. His re 
ation to Ophelia shows the same defect in his nature ; the passionate love 
which he pours forth in such extravagant form in his letters to her, is super- 
seded by a feeling of contempt which vents itself in heartless brutality, and 
finally gives way again, at Ophelia's grave, to a pathetic declaration of ex- 
travagant love. 

Hamlet's trouble is not of the kind to make him morally irresponsible. 
He is simply unable to assume the proper attitude to the evil which sur- 
rounds him. Instead of attacking it bravely and beating it down, as char- 
acters like Laertes and Fortinbras would have done under similar circum- 
stances, he contents himself with unearthing it and reviling it. The 
problem which fate gave him to solve was the punishment of the male- 
factor who had seduced his mother, murdered his father, and robbed him 
of his inheritance. This problem he fully understands and accepts, but 
cannot solve, not because of its magnitude and the absence of favorable 
opportunities, but on account of the weakness of his will and his unfortu- 
nate habit of brooding over the wickedness and ugliness of it all. He 
surrenders himself to the play of his morbid imagination, and the end of 
the story is that instead of grappling with the evil and overthrowing it, he 
is himself caught in its clutches, made a playball in its hands, buffeted by 
it from pillar to post, until will-less tool of fate that he is, he is hurled 
against the poisoned sword of Laertes, and forced in the dying moments of 
his wasted life to inflict the long-deferred punishment upon the moral 
monster whom fate had driven into his toils so often before. 

Professor Paulsen's portrayal of Ophelia's character and of her relations 
to Hamlet is open to criticism. He believes that she suffered the fate of 
Gretchen in Faust. The songs she sings in her madness and the ugly 
remarks addressed to her by her lover show that she has been too free with 
her love. After the ghost scene Hamlet loses faith in her honesty, he 
comes to look upon her as calculating, and thinks that she is allowing 
herself to be used to trap him. The conclusions with reference to Ophelia 
do not seem to me to be warranted by the facts. Hamlet's treatment of 
her may be explained by his loss of faith in all womankind — it is not 
strange that a man should grow distrustful of women whose own mother 
has behaved as his did. And the double-entendres in his conversations 
merely reflect the condition of English society in Shakespeare's time. 

The chief characteristic of Mephistopheles is his love of everything low 
and vulgar, his absolute insensibility to the pure and noble. He is low 
and vulgar himself, he sees nothing but the low and vulgar, and he makes 
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everything that comes in contact with him low and vulgar. At the same 
time, he possesses an unusually penetrating intellect, which peers into the 
depths of human sensuality and selfishness. He does not believe in the 
good ; he regards it as a mere external layer of reality ; behind it are 
vulgarity and baseness, the kernel of human nature. He scoffs at religion 
and the love of truth ; his philosophy is the philosophy of sceptical 
nihilism : je ne crois rien, je ne crains rien,je n'aime rien. 

But his efforts to ensnare souls utterly fail ; he is and remains der 
dumme Teufel. Gretchen sins and sins grievously, but her sin does not 
debase her, does not drag her down ; she suffers remorse and makes 
atonement by accepting her punishment. Faust too is saved in spite of 
the devil's machinations. He owes his salvation to several things : to his 
aversion to the low and vulgar, to his noble discontent, to his feeling for 
the beautiful, true, and good. 

Gcethe's drama portrays the conflict between the two phases of human 
nature, the spiritual and sensual. These two elements are combined in 
Faust : Zwei Seelen ivohnen ach in meiner Brust. The play expresses 
this thought : The good is more powerful than the evil, the spiritual side 
of man stronger than his animal nature. The evil is the negative phase of 
existence, the non-being ; the good is the real, realitas and perfectio 
coincide. In the evil the good becomes conscious and sure of itself ; the 
evil is necessary to bring out the good, it is one of the essential contrasts 
of life ; life is impossible without. Faust is therefore a poetical theodicy. 
It represents Goethe's own view of life and is an expression of his own 
character. Gcethe has perfect faith in human nature : "I believe in God, 
in nature, in the triumph of good over evil," he once said to Eckermann. 
His is a positive nature ; the desire to sit in judgment and condemn is 
foreign to him. In fact, his own Weltanschauung is diametrically op- 
posed to Mephistopheles's nihilistic pessimism which sees all things sub 
specie matt. 

In an Appendix Professor Paulsen prints an admirable little essay on 
The Ironical Element in the Position and Speech of Jesus Christ. 

Frank Thilly. 

University of Missouri. 

Spencer and Spencerism. By Hector Macpherson. New York, Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1900. — pp. x, 241. 

The object of this book is to give a general view of the evolutionary 
philosophy as taught by Mr. Spencer, with some account of Spencer him- 
self, and of the origin and progress of his life work. It is written with the 
approval of Mr. Spencer, yet the author assumes the sole responsibility for 
it, and says : ' ' The book is by no means a slavish reproduction of Mr. 
Spencer's writings. Taking my stand upon the fundamental ideas of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, I have used them in my own way to interpret and 
illustrate the great evolutionary process ' ' (preface). Mr. Macpherson does 



